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Now is the time to enroll for 
the course in Income Tax Ac- 
counting. ‘The period for filing 
income tax returns forindividuals 
and for firms filing on a calendar 
year basis is from January 1 to 
March 15. Completion of the 
course during this period will pro- 
videcurrent information that will 
be both interesting and valuable 
to any teacher of commercial 
subjects, whether the information 
is used in the classroom or is ap- 
plied practically in the prepara- 
tion ofreturns. The course may 
be completed easily within the 
period as there are only six text | 
units tostudy. Westrongly urge 
those teachers who are interested 
in this subject to enroll for the 
course at this time. 


Further information will be 
supplied upon request. 

















Income Tax Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets, 

CINCINNATI, Ohio © 

















MANY GREETINGS YOU WILL GET— 
HOW MANY, DOESN’T MATTER; 

WE’RE BETTIN’ OURS’ THE ONLY ONE 
YOU’LL RECEIVE UPON A PLATTER. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF MARKING SYSTEMS 


by 


PAUL A. CARLSON 





Editor of “The Balance Sheet.” 


now in vogue is made 





This article on “The Present Status of Marking Systems” is an attempt to summarize the 
case for the improvement of our present system of marking. This analysis of the marking system 
in order to indicate the need of very definite and important modifications—the 
need of standard scales and a standardized system of marking. 


It would make the article too long to also include a discussion of a standard system of marking. 
With your permission some suggestions for eliminating these deficiencies in school marks will therefore 
be set forth in a second article in a later issue of “The Balance Sheet.” 


— P. A. Carlson. 








Note — This reproduction of Prof. Carlson's 
letter needs no explanation. The readers of “The 
Balance Sheet” are so well acquainted with Prof. 
Carlson that he needs no introduction. As all com- 
mercial teachers know, he is the author of the series 
of tests in bookkeeping which have been published 
and distributed by the publishers of ““The Balance 
Sheet.” He has also contributed several articles 
which have been published in previous issues of 
“The Balance Sheet.” 


Marks 


66 EACHERS tell pupils not to work for 
marks, but so long as marks determine 
progress and assume to measure growth, 

pupils will and should be intensely interested in 
them. This summer we attended summer school, 
and at regular intervals wrote test papers. Naturally 
we wanted to know whether or not we had made 
good, so we awaited the return of the papers with 
interest. If we made 92 we were ‘Good’ and had 
two grade-points; if we made 93 we were ‘Excel- 
lent’ and had three grade-points. The boundary 
line of one point made a lot of difference. If it is 
significant to an old-timer, what must it be to an 
immature. pupil in the high school who wants to 
make a good record? Strange that we give so little 
training in marking when so much depends upon it. 
The normal distribution curve has killed its hun- 
dreds, but the haphazard mark of the untrained 
teacher has killed its thousands. God save the mark!” 
This editorial of common sense philosophy by 
Editor E. G. Doudna in the October issue of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education is the writer's 
theme for “The Present Status of Marking Systems.” 


Are Marks Important ? 


Teachers’ marks determine whether the student 
is to receive credit for his work or be recorded as a 
failure. Teachers’ marks are the basis for promotion 
or retardation. An accumulation of these teachers’ 
marks result either in graduation or in elimination. 
Marks determine the eligibility of students for 
athletics and other school activities. Scholarships 
which amount to hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually are granted with practically no other 
evidence of the individual's fitness. Medals and 


other special honors are each year awarded certain 
members of the graduating classes who are successful 
in getting the requisite number of A’s or Ex’s or 
other high marks. In brief, marks are the universal 
measures of school work. The entire scholastic 
machinery of a school operates on the assumed 
reliability of teachers’ marks. And when so much 
faith is placed upon school marks, isn’t it reasonable 
to believe that all teachers and administrators ought 
to be concerned in a study of marks and marking 
systems to determine the value, variability and 
reliability of teachers’ marks? On this point Pro- 
fessor Gregory has written: “It may not be too 
much to predict that twenty-five years from now 
our present scales and standards will be as much 
out of date as Fulton's steamboat. Something like 
perfection will have been reached when we are 
able to construct scales by scientific methods that 
can be applied as the foot rule is now applied— 
regardless of time, or place, or person.” 


What are the Purposes of Marks ? 


The purposes of marks may be divided into two 
classes: (1) To affect the quality of the student's 
work, and (2) To assist the administration of any 
school in organizing and operating the machinery of 
the school. 

There are many parties who are involved or 
interested in teachers’ marks: the pupil, the teacher, 
the parent, the school administrators, the general 
public, the prospective employer, the institutions 
of higher learning that the pupil may attend. To 
the student the mark should reveal his standing in 
comparison to his co-workers, his command of 
subject matter, and the quality of his work. We 
have much evidence that our present marking sys- 
tem does not accomplish these purposes. It is true 
that teachers do use marks to motivate students to 
do their best at all times. Teachers frequently say 
to their classes: “You had better pay attention to 
this because you will probably get this in the next 
test.” Others admonish: “If you don't get this 
assignment handed in on time I am going to penalize 
you heavily in your mark.” Or, “If you expect to 
get through this course you will all have to have 
your work handed in by next Friday.” Then there 
is the zero for inattention, the zero for absence or 
tardiness, and various other penalties for other 
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misdemeanors. Whether this system of “rewards 
and punishments” is or is not a legitimate use of the 
marking system will be deferred as a question for 
later discussion. At this moment we are merely 
trying to determine some of the purposes of school 
marks by an inventory of the uses to which they 
are apparently put. 


School marks are generally associated with the 
report cards sent to parents or guardians and with 
the records of these reports which are kept in the 
principal’s office. In fact many teachers do not 
assemble and compute marks except as they are 
required for the report card. These report cards 
are intended to furnish the parent or guardian a 
basis for cooperation with the school in the interest 
of the student. We raise the question: Does our 
present marking system—as most generally prac- 
ticed—furnish any adequate basis for cooperation 
and assistance? But we defer the discussion of this 
question until later. 


In order to have space for some of the other 
phases of the marking problem we pass the other 
purposes of marks with the following brief state- 
ments: To the teacher the marks are supposed to 
indicate how well or how poorly he understands 
the individual and collective needs of his class. To 
the school, the marks are expected to give reliable 
and interpretable records that make possible a 
proper placement of the pupil. To the prospective 
employer the marks should furnish reliable informa- 
tion as to the student's fitness for a specific position 
in so far as scholastic proficiency is concerned. 


What is the Student’s Attitude 
Toward Marks ? 


Schools are using every possible device to stimu- 
late interest in high marks. Honor Rolls based on 
grade points are posted in halls or printed in local 
papers. High marks exempt from final examinations. 
Medals and awards are granted. Valedictorians and 
salutatorians are selected. How can students help 
but covet high marks? With so much attention and 
applause given to marks it becomes the school’s 
business to guard the marking system with safe- 
guards which prevent its misuse and abuse. Have 
you heard students refer to some teachers as “high 
markers” and others as “low markers?’ Have you 
noticed some students select the courses of teachers 
who are known to mark high in order to gather a 
few more high marks? Have you known students to 
advise classmates “how to handle Mr. A” in order 
to get better marks? Have you heard students boast 
of the mark they got “by handing the teacher a 
line?” Students have been known to “tip off” other 
students as to certain foibles of some teachers in 
determining marks—the effects of flattery, the value 
of little courtesies, the acts of attention which 
favorably affect marks. In colleges young instructors 
are invited over to a fraternity dinner and shown 
“a good time™ because of the favorable effect on the 
mark that badly needs improvement. In writing 
examinations students have been known to work 
into their answers a few of the pet illustrations of 
the teacher because they are known to be favorable 
to better marks. With our present methods of mark- 
ing, the intelligent student concludes that it is just 
as profitable (from the standpoint of marks) to study 


the teacher as it is to study the subject. Perhaps 
that is one of the saving virtues of our otherwise 
inefficient systems of marks—it causes students to 
study people (teachers) instead of books! What 
a great life asset is this ability to analyze a person's 
hobbies, motives and foibles! It may be that this 
by-product of our present marking system should 
be recognized as one of our cardinal objectives 
in secondary education and added to our present 
list of seven. But let us admit frankly then that 
we are marking the student's ability to “figure 
us out” and not his accomplishment in the subject. 

Many students seem to consider our present 
marking system much like a game of chance— 
teacher and pupil are adversaries, and chicanery 
plays a very important part in the score. Can we 
ever eliminate the “personal” element in marking? 
The writer believes we can and that the trend of 
marking systems is in that direction. Otherwise 
there would be no justification for this disparage- 
ment of our present marking system. 

Some readers may say: “But it isn’t as bad as 
that! Our marks do affect the quality of the students 
work.” But do they affect the quality of work as 
much as they should and could with a different 
marking system in which the marks are impersonally 
and therefore impartially determined? It is not our 
intention to exaggerate these inherent evils of our 
present marking system. But we do wish to empha- 
size that there exist many serious deficiencies and 
then attempt some suggestions as to how these 
defects may be eliminated. 

For some time we have wanted to determine by 
a questionnaire to superintendents to what extent 
teachers’ marks cause embitterment and trouble in 
teacher-pupil relationships. We venture the pre- 
diction that no activity of the teacher is a more 
frequent source of trouble—even to the known 
instances of loss of position. Some teachers dodge 
trouble by either giving no low grades or by “chang- 
ing grades” whenever complaint over a mark is 
registered with them. 


What is the Parent’s Attitude 
toward Marks ? 


Professor Gregory believes that: “Parents look 
forward with a great deal of anxiety to the time 
when Johnny will bring home, in the form of a 
monthly or quarterly report card, a record of his 
achievements. A fair ‘sprinkling’ of A's and B's is 
sufficient evidence to convince the average father or 
mother that Johnny's progress is satisfactory, so 
with a great deal of pride, but little real information 
the report card is signed and returned to the teacher. 
If the grades are poor the parents may question the 
honesty of the teacher but never the reliability of 
the marking system.” What information would 
parents like to have? Most parents would like to 
know the child’s accomplishment when compared 
to his classmates and probably assume that that is 
what the present use of marks represent. Some 
would like to know if the extent of the child’s 
improvement and achievement is comparable to the 
child’s capacity to learn. The present practice of a 
single mark based on a multiplicity of considerations 
does not and can not give the parent intelligent 
information concerning the work of his child. 
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“The truth is,” writes Professor Buckingham, 
“if the parents of our pupils really understood the 
nature of the grades we give in school, they would 
compel us to develop a greater expertness in esti- 
mating products, processes and materials and would 
necessitate among other things the adoption of 
“better testing.” A caustic critic has likened the 
teacher to a Roman augur. The augurs of ancient 
Rome observed the flight of birds and were supposed 
to derive from their flight omens with respect to 
important undertakings. The procedure of the augur 
was highly technical, and a special vocabulary was 
devoted to it. At the conclusion of his observations 
the augur would solemnly declare, “The birds allow 
it,” or he would announce that the proposed action 
must take place ‘on another day.” The writer who 
has likened teachers in their rating of pupils to 
augurs in their observation of the flight of birds 
points out that the augurs must have known that 
their practice was a swindle, for all these men were 
of high birth and attainment. How one Roman 
augur, he says, could meet another in the street 
without a grin or a wink or a thrusting of the tongue 
in the cheek was a mystery. How one teacher, he 
continues, can seriously talk to another about grades 
without similar indications is likewise a mystery.” 

Professor Buckingham continues: “There is reason 
to believe that a certain rough justice is done in the 
long run. (With our present marking system.) This, 
however, is far from satisfactory. Justice 
secured by a series of injustices may have little 
value. The English teacher may rate too high and 
the Latin teacher too low. Both are therefore wrong, 
and the fact that a true average for both subjects 
may be calculated does not make either of them 
right. A just estimate of a pupil's attainment in a 
course in American history, if it is arrived at by 
underrating a portion of his work and overrating 
another portion, is clearly inferior to a just estimate 
which has been attained through a series of accurate 
ratings.” 


Shall We Abolish Marks ? 


To abolish marks and give only ratings of “passed™ 
and “failed” is no solution of the problem. There is 
plenty of evidence that there is a much greater 
difference among those passed than there is between 
those failed and those who barely pass. One might 
as well try to divide humanity into two classes as to 
height: the tall, and the short; or as to weight, the 
thin and the fat. No, there is a more satisfactory 
solution and that is more accurate ratings through 
the use of impersonal, objective measurements. 


The Fallacy of “Averaging’’ Marks 


A “final average” or a single mark for each subject 
seems to be one of the characteristics of our present 
marking system. Did you ever take time to list the 
many considerations which the teacher “averages” 
in obtaining this mark? It is a short list indeed 
which only includes: effort put forth by the student, 
general intelligence of the student, amount of im- 
provement of the student, general ability, personal 
appearance, daily recitation, readiness of speech, 
quality of voice, pleasantness of manner, personality, 
attitude, deportment, memory, understanding, 
written work, punctuality, daily attendance, neat- 


ness of work, completeness of work, industry, 
accuracy, speed, reputation and rumors—and oh 
yes, actual achievement. Note the unlike attributes 
which we are guilty of “averaging.” When the 
teacher records a grade based upon quantity of work 
submitted by the student he is grading industry. 
When he grades quality of work he is grading 
achievement. When he penalizes the grade for in- 
attention in the recitation he is grading attitude or 
deportment. When he deducts from the achievement 
mark because the written work was handed in late 
he is grading punctuality. Why not also average for 
each student the number of feet tall, the number of 
pounds of weight, the number of inches of chest 
girth? These are all characteristics of each individual. 
Now in arithmetic we are taught that we can not 
add and average unlikes. And yet teachers will add 
up a long list of unlike grades (marks based on 
industry, punctuality, attitude, attention, deport- 
ment, attendance, improvement and achievement) 
and with perfect equanimity submit a “final average™ 
of 84 %. Eighty-four percent of what, pray tell? 
Eighty-four percent of all of the traits and character- 
istics of a perfect student? No teacher would think 
of adding the number of desks, chairs, tables, win- 
dows and window shades in a classroom and then 
striking an average. 


If We Don’t ‘“‘Average’’ Marks, 
Then What? 


The reader of this limited contribution on the 
subject of marks who wishes to increase his informa- 
tion is urged to read the chapter on marks in Pro- 
fessor Ben D. Wood's Measurement in Higher 
Education. It is chapter six and is entitled: “College 
Success.” We quote in part from page 116: “If we 
are to have grades at all, they ought to be such that 
they can be used intelligently; the only way they 
can be made to serve intelligent use is to reach a 
measurable agreement as to what they are meant to 
indicate. Grading in college and high school should 
become more a matter of describing facts exactly 
and dispassionately and less a vehicle for the personal 
opinions and moralistic anxieties and predilections 
a instructors. A grade in Geometry for instance 
should represent achievement in Geometry and not 
effort, docility, moral worth, general intelligence. 
etc. . . If it is desirable to make record of the 
effort put forth by the student in each subject, this 
record should be so separate and distinct in its 
definition as not to be confused by any chance with 
the actual achievement index in each subject. If it 
seems expedient for each teacher to pass upon the 
character, personality, fitness for life, or general 
intelligence of the student, these marks should be 
distinctively defined and kept separate from all 
other marks.” 

In his book: “Commercial Tests and How to Use 
Them,” Sherwin Cody observes: “Business men 
have had very little confidence in school marks, 
largely because they know that marks represent a 
mixture of considerations and it is impossible to 
tell which consideration was dominant.” Cody 
concludes that the only ‘scientific basis for school 
marks is a double record of absolute achievement and 
relative improvement, SEPARATELY stated. “Dur- 
ing the period of study, the IMPROVEMENT 

(Concluded on page 9) 
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THE PRESENT TREND IN CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION AS APPLIED TO COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by 


M. A. DUNN* 


made its appearance comparatively recently. 

Commercial work came in as early as the 
other vocational studies, but in such an unorganized 
manner. 


A's vocational work in secondary schools has 


First, We have had to take years of experimenta- 
tion and meditation to ascertain what subjects are 
necessary. 


Second, The method by which these subjects 
can best be presented to give the greatest results. 


Third, What equipment was necessary and the 
big problem of how to get it. 

Not only did the secondary school have to find 
a place in the curriculum for commercial work, but 
they had to do Placement and Follow-up work in 
order to see if that given was turning out efficient 
workers. 


Before the war, most of the commercial education 
was given in private business schools or colleges— 
now most of our universities, colleges and secondary 
schools have commercial work included in their 
curricula. This tendency is seen even in the junior 
high school which shows that both the leaders of 
education and the public have a realization of the 
value of this kind of work. 


“The secondary schools of this country have 
shown unprecedented activity in the past thirty 
years. Their enrollment shows an increase of some- 
thing like 600% which is obviously out of propor- 
tion to the increase in population, but with all this 
unusual advancement, enrollment in business 
courses in public high schools has increased about 
three times as fast as the sum total—its increased 
enrollment being something like 2000% in the past 
thirty years, and recent government statistics show 
that at the present time anywhere from 25 to 70% 
of the high school students enroll in the business 
courses in the larger cities.” 

The trouble that our commercial departments 
have had are: 

First, To get trained teachers, specializing in 
commercial work and teachers who had actual 
business experience in the world of commerce so 
that they could make a survey of the community 
needs. To turn out efficient workers we must have 
teachers having these three requirements. 

Second, Another great problem was to get the 
school to give us the kind of students needed to 
make efficient workers. So often we get the students 
who are failing in the academic work. Of course, 
with the present trend in education to measure the 
ability or capability of students before advising 


them to enter certain courses, this problem of ours 
should be greatly lessened. 

Third, We must have students doing average 
work in the high school and they must devote at 
least one-fourth (or one subject each year) of their 
time to work in this department. As a suggestion, 
the first year they might take (1) Commercial Law 
and Commercial Arithmetic, one-half year each; 
(2) Typewriting; (3) Bookkeeping; (4) Shorthand. 
We don’t want students who take one subject in 
the department—just to fill in—but we must have 
students to whom this work means a vocation—to 
whom this is a bread and butter aim. 

The present trend and the most ideal way is to 
give us students who have completed high school 
work, then in one year of intensive study we can 
turn out a product that can compete efficiently in 
the business world of the community. This year of 
work should include the following: Commercial 
Law, Commercial English, Commercial Arithmetic, 
Salesmanship and Advertising, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, and Shorthand. 

With our present secondary school curricula, 
we are at a great disadvantage in competing with 
the business colleges because we have only 45 
minutes a day for shorthand, where they have 120 
minutes. We have 90 minutes each for typewriting 
and bookkeeping a day, and they have 120 minutes 
each. 

Commercial work is now taking its proper place 
in the secondary school curricula, and it is gaining 
what it needs most. 

First, Cooperation of this work with other de- 
partments, such as the English, the History, and 
the Mathematics Departments. The teachers of 
these departments are having their students use 
this work when preparing outlines, maps, supple- 
mentary reading, themes, book reports, problems, 
etc. 

Second, The community is realizing the value of 
this kind of work and energetic business men are 
willing to cooperate by sending work to the depart- 
ment, asking for students to do work at vacant and 
practice hours, etc. 

Third, Now for the necessary equipment of a 
department and by that I mean (1) Standard Key- 
board Typewriters; (2) Standard Calculating, Add- 
ing, and Bookkeeping Machines; (3) Standard Office 
Filing Cabinets with Indexes; (4) Protectograph 
Writing Machines; (5) Standard Mimeographs, 
Mimeoscopes and Duplicating Machines; (6) Ad- 
dressing Machines; (7) Loose-leaf Bookkeeping 


(Concluded on page 11) 


*Mr. Dunn is head of the Commercial Department in the High School at Ramona, Oklahoma. This is 
an excerpt of an address delivered before the Northeastern District meeting of the Oklahoma Education Associa- 


tion at_ Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
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THE IOWA COMMERCIAL EDUCATION SURVEY 


by 
E. G. BLACKSTONE, PH. D.* 


HE fact that Wis- 
consin commercial 
teachers are sufhi- 
ciently interested in the 
results of the Iowa con- 
tinuing survey of commer- 
cial education to give it a 
place on the program of 
their state meeting is sig- 
nificant of changing con- 
ditions everywhere. It 
means that all commercial 
teachers, not only those 
in Wisconsin, are becom- 
ing unwilling to continue 
to accept traditional procedures as best; it means 
that they are looking everywhere for improvements 
in business education; it means that complacence, 
smugness, and self-satisfaction have no place among 
them. 

The Iowa continuing survey of commercial edu- 
cation is an evidence of the fact that teachers in that 
state, too, are unsatisfied; that they, too, are some- 
what restless; that they have tried the old things 
and found many of them wanting; and that they 
are now trying, as I shall describe briefly, to make 
improvements. 

The movements started three years ago when it 
was desired to reorganize and expand the training 
program for commercial teachers at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and it was found that few facts or 
figures were available about what was then being 
done in the commercial departments of the high 
schools. No one seemed to know, for the state as a 
whole, what subjects were being taught most fre- 
quently, what salaries were being paid to commercial 
teachers, what textbooks were in most common use; 
there wasn't even a list of the commercial teachers 
of the state. Under such conditions no satisfactory 
development could occur, hence a movement was 
started to secure as many basic facts as possible. At 
the fall convention of commercial teachers in 1924 
the lack of such information was brought to the 
attention of the teachers and a request was made 
that an organization be formed to secure it. As a 
result, a Ways and Means Committee was imme- 
diately created to investigate and to propose a plan 
of action. 

During the next year, the committee collected 
something like 140 questions which it desired to 
investigate. No such number could possibly be 
successfully administered in a single questionnaire, 
so it was proposed that the program be split up over 
a period of years. The first year was to cover status 
and following years were to be devoted to such 
problems as occupational histories of graduates and 





drop-outs, of job analyses of the most important 
commercial occupations, of curriculum and syllabus 
construction based upon the findings of the occupa- 
tional histories and the job analyses, and of the 
construction of measuring units or tests to determine 
the extent to which objectives were being attained 
and to enable comparisons to be made of the effec- 
tiveness of competing methods of teaching various 
units. 

When the plan was proposed to the Association, 
it was unanimously approved and the first unit was 
started at once. 

A thousand questionnaires were sent out to 
commercial teachers of the state covering such 
topics as the training of the teachers, their ages, 
their salaries, their business experience, their teach- 
ing experience, their tenure, their teaching loads, 
the sizes of classes, the subjects offered, the time 
devoted to each subject, and the percentages of 
pupils enrolled in the high school who were in the 
commercial departments. 

The tabulations of over 500 replies are to be 
found in a bulletin just printed by the College of 
Education of the State University of Iowa, copies of 
which are available for those who will write for 
them. 

A few of the findings are as follows: 

Four years or more of college training was re- 
ported by. over 62% of the commercial teachers; 
20% had done some graduate work. This indicates 
that their training is perhaps better than one would 
imagine. 

Graduate training pays, for the average salary of 
teachers with such training was about $500 a year 
greater than those with four years of training only. 

Fewer teachers are securing their training in 
business colleges than was true a few years ago. 

The average business instructor is about 26 years 
old; less than 10% are over 40. 

Business experience was reported by 63%, leav- 
ing 37% with none. 

The teachers now securing the best salaries 
started at about $1000 a year; they didn’t start high. 

The median salary is $1476. 

The average commercial teacher stays on one job 
only about one or two years, then she moves up to 
a better job. This is of significance for school super- 
intendents. 

The average business teacher spends about 54 
minutes a day preparing for each of her five classes 
and in correcting papers, consultation with pupils 
and the like. 

The average teacher spends about an hour a day 
on extra-curricular activities of one sort or another. 

Commercial subjects were found in 97 different 
combinations. 


*Prof. Blackstone is Director of the Department of Business Training in the School of Education, Uni- 
,versity of Iowa. This article is based upon an address which he delivered at a recent meeting of the Commercial 
Teachers’ Section of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association in Milwaukee. 
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Bookkeeping is still the most frequent subject 
although typewriting is pushing it hard. 

About 22% of all the high school pupils are 
taking some commercial work and this percentage 
is as great in the small schools as it in the large ones. 


Facts such as these, together with the many 
others which are available in the bulletin, are of 
great importance to commercial teachers, to princi- 
pals and superintendents, and to college administra- 
tors. Upon a sure knowledge of them depends the 
correct solution of many of the questions at which 
we have only guessed in the past. In Iowa they are 
being used in the reorganization and development 
of a commercial teacher training curriculum. 


This year an attempt will be made to find out 
what happens to the commercial student after he 
leaves school. It is hoped to follow up students 
from schools large and small for a period of ten 
years back to see what kinds of jobs were secured, 
what promotions were received, what salaries were 
received, what training has been of most value, and 
many similar facts. The results will be used in re- 
organizations of the commercial curricula of the 
secondary schools. What are the commercial teachers 
of Wisconsin going to study this year? 

If you listen to this talk, read the bulletin, use 
its findings in your schools, and do nothing more, 
there will be just cause for disappointment. I am 
sure, however, that you do not wish only to secure 
facts discovered elsewhere; I am certain that you 
will wish to contribute to the movement as well. 
There are many unsolved problems which you can 
unitedly solve. Are you going to do so? I hope that 
before this meeting closes, you will take action to 
create an organization to attack some important 
problem this year. If you do, it will be a matter of 
great encouragement to the Iowa commercial teach- 
ers, a stimulus to teachers in other states to do like- 
wise, and from all the movements, much may be 
done to remove the field of commercial education 
from a foundation of guesswork and tradition and 
to place it upon a foundation of fact. 








THE PRESENT STATUS OF MARKING 
SYSTEMS 


(Continued from page 6) 

that is made is the important thing, and the poorest 
and best have equal credit for what they accomplish. 
At the same time it is a gross injustice to the com- 
munity to send out graduates with high marks when 
they have not attained the degree of mastery which 
entitles them to such marks. Hence the need of 
two separately stated grades, one indicating ABSO- 
LUTE ACHIEVEMENT and the other indicating 
RELATIVE IMPROVEMENT.” 


What is the Best Single Mark ? 


Most of us will probably agree that if we are 
limited to reporting but one grade on the report 
card or for the office record, the best single grade 
for each subject is one based upon the absolute 
achievement of the student. We will have definitely 
improved our marking system by thus defining the 
specific quality of the student’s work which the 


mark for each subject purports to measure and 
report. In all probability the marking systems of 
the future will not stop there; and spaces will be 
added to report the other features of the student's 
work and conduct which we believe should be 
reported. But in the meantime while we are accom- 
plishing this reform in improved reports, the pupil, 
the parent, the teacher, the administrator, and the 
business man, will all understand, or can be made 
to understand the basis that has been used in deter- 
mining the mark. 


What Achievements Shall We Measure ? 


Even after we have agreed on the basis for mark- 
ing and have agreed to “not mix our marks” and 
have agreed to make our single mark one based on 
accomplishment, our problem of valid and reliable 
measurement is still unsolved. What class activities 
of the student shall we grade? Shall we grade the 
oral recitation? Shall we grade the daily assignment? 
Shall we grade various forms of written work: note 
books and blank books? Can the oral recitation be 
graded objectively and impersonally? Can notebooks 
and blank books be graded objectively? Yes, most 
of these activities can be graded impersonally and 
objectively through the use of a battery of tests 
designed for these special purposes. They can be 
more satisfactorily reported upon through the use 
of standard tests and a standard system of marking. 
We defer such a discussion for our next article on: 
“A Standardized System of Marking.” 


To the teacher who is interested in some studies 
which have been made of teachers’ marks and some 
of the fallacies of marks, the following bibliography 
is recommended: 


1. Buckingham, Research for Teachers (1926) 
Silver, Burdett and Company. This is a new book of 
value to all teachers. Several chapters are devoted to 
“Better Testing.” 


2. Cody, Commercial Tests and How to Use 
Them (1919), World Book Company. A short dis- 
cussion of ““A Scientific Basis for School Marks” is 
given on page 50. 

3. Gregory, Fundamentals of Educational Meas- 
urement (1922), D. Appleton and Company. Chap- 
ter 5 discusses: “The Need for Definite Measure- 
ments of School Achievements.” Experimental 
evidence to show that school marks are inadequate 
is reported on pages 156 to 165. The entire book is 
very helpful and written in a very interesting style. 

4. Ruch, The Improvement of the Written 
Examination (1924), Scott, Foresman & Co. Chap- 
ter 3 discusses: “Sources of Error in Written Exam- 
ination.” Every teacher should read this book. 

5. Starch, Educational Psychology (1920), The 
Macmillan Company. Chapter 22 on “Marks as 
Measures of School Work” reports the studies of 
Starch and Elliott, studies which have been so 
frequently quoted and requoted since they first 
appeared some ten or more years ago. 

6. Wood, Measurement in Higher Education 
(1923), World Book Co. Chapter 6 on “College 
Success” discusses the characteristics of marks, the 
basis of marks and experimental evidence of the 
inaccuracies of marks. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF THE MEASUREMENT 
TESTS IN BOOKKEEPING 


by 
A. H. VOEGELEIN* 


HE suggestions offered in the following para- 

| graphs are based upon experiments with 

Carlson's first six tests in a large private 

business college. The average attendance in the 

elementary bookkeeping department approximates 

several hundred and the instruction is largely 
individual. 


To get students to complete satisfactorily the 
work through the partnership set in four months 
in addition to their other subjects, is our problem. 
To what motive can the instructors properly appeal? 

Seeing one’s seat mate or group mates passing 
one by and advancing to a higher section, usually 
causes a self-examination. “Why am I not getting 
on?” the student's thought may be. “That fellow 
came into this section a week after I did. I'd better 
snap out of this.” 


To take advantage of this incentive to the full, 
the principal divides the room into sections accord- 
ing to the subject matter covered in each of the 
measurement tests. As the student completes the 
work of each section he asks to take the test requisite 
for his promotion. He, let it be repeated, asks to 
take the test. 


Student opinion is such that any one who takes 
more than three weeks to a section begins to lose 
class among his fellows. Passing the tests satis- 
factorily and promptly, therefore, is the surest way 
to gain, retain or regain prestige. A few students, 
of course, would rather these tests had never been 
“invented.” But even these do not care to stay in 
the same section overtime, so they, too, ask when 
they may take the test. 


It is now the teacher’s turn, if he will, to be 
reluctant. Has the student gone over all the subject 
matter of the proposed test thoroughly? Has he 
looked over the questions at the end of the chapters? 
Is he keeping in mind the requirement of additional 
work if he should fall within the lowest twenty-five 
percent, and more work still in case his score should 
come within the lowest ten percent of the standards 
as set by other schools? 


At this point in this article, let’s have your 
queries. Doesn't this method of handling the tests 
lead to useless cramming? Fortunately these tests 
are designed to determine one’s understanding of 
the subject matter rather than the retentivity of 
one’s mind. Is it well for a weak student to know 
from these tests just how weak he is? Let’s leave 
that to the inferiority-complex experts. Don’t weak 
students drop out of school more quickly either 





because they fear to take the tests, or because the 
length of time in a section varies almost inversely 
but uncomfortably with their intelligence quotient? 
With rare exceptions, the students remain in school 
longer. The tests enable both the teacher and the 
student to strengthen the weak points from the 
start. 


To mark more scientifically the student’s report 
card is another use to which these tests may be put. 
The accuracy and speed ratings give a very clear 
idea of the student’s knowledge of bookkeeping 
theory and of his relative capacity for doing book- 
keeping work. Since many employers, however, 
stress the appearance of bookkeeping records, it 
may be just as well to modify the test showing, for 
better, for worse, so that the pupil may know that 
his practice work also is receiving just consideration. 


In case there is complaint concerning the mark 
on a report card, the teacher has in these measure- 
ment tests an accurate means of showing the pupil's 
standing relative to his fellows. Particularly where 
the student's scores, both in accuracy and speed, 
have been reduced to an appropriate percentage 
basis and made a part of the school’s permanent 
record, is it easy to quiet the complaint? The student 
has largely marked himself and must therefore 
largely defend hinself. 


How shall one evaluate the work and ability of 
students who enter from other schools? Some of 
these have had a semester, a year, two years of 
bookkeeping in high schools, or accounting in uni- 
versities. How can one know what work to assign 
to a student of this kind? It must appeal at times 
even to his exalted opinion of his previous efforts 
as being prerequisite to advanced courses. It must 
also be an assignment that will cast no serious 
reflection upon the work he has done or the insti- 
tution from which he has come. What is the present 
worth of such a student's education in bookkeeping? 


Here again, the measurement tests prove their 
value. Obviously the teacher need not have been 
reared within eyeshot of Missouri, as was the 
writer, in order to have the “show-me”™ state of 
mind. Let the student do one or more of the typical 
exercises in each section to assure the instructor 
that he can do the work in proper form. After he 
has completed the assigned work for a section, have 
him take the test. He is anxious to know how his 
rating compares with the standards set by other 
schools and by his new one. Is he very superior, 
superior, above median, or has he actually dropped 
below the median? If his showing is not above 


*Instructor in Bookkeeping, Heald’s Business College, San Francisco. Bachelor's degree from North 
Central College, Naperville, Ill. Summer session work at University of Nebraska and University of California. 
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median, ought he not to take regular work hence- 
forth? 


These tests are excellent in that they give the 
conceited student a conservative and impersonal 
estimate of himself. Is it an irony of fate that occa- 
sionally leads such a one to ask to do certain exer- 
cises not required of him? He wishes to reassure 
himself that his next showing shall not be derogatory 
to his claims of past performance and that it shall 
entitle him to continue the course “in high.” 


After making use of these tests as outlined for 
from three to ten months, what are the results? 
First, the student completes the usual public school 
bookkeeping courses in at least half the time. The 
instructor can now dispense with verbal prodding 
since the student mentally prods himself. Secondly, 
the pupil's knowledge of, and skill in bookkeeping 
is considerably increased. The faculty is unani- 


mously of this opinion, although no exact standard 
of comparison is available. 


Is some one asking how the results disclosed by 
these tests compare with the standards published 
from time to time in Tue Batance Sueet? The 
very number of the factors that enter into results 
of this kind should give one pause before claiming 
too much credit for any particular factor—even 
the judicious use of the measurement tests. Let it 
be said, however, that our median scores for accu- 
racy do not differ materially from the standards 
established elsewhere for the first two tests, but 
incline to our advantage by a comfortable margin 
in the succeeding tests. Moreover, this lead in 
accuracy is attained even though our median scores 
for length of time used in writing the tests are less 
than the standard scores by approximately twenty 
percent. 


COMPARATIVE SCORES 


















































Test No. 1} Test No. 2 | Test No. 3 | Test No. 5 | Test No. 6 
Median score Elsewhere 92 85 98 107 116 
in Accuracy _ | Heald’s 94 83 102 112 142 
Median score | Elsewhere ? 25.8’ 30" 33/ ? 
in Speed | Heald’s 28’ 21’ | 22’ | 27’ 34° 





THE PRESENT TREND IN 
CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


(Continued from page 7) 


Systems for Machine Work as well as Hand Book- 
keeping; (8) Wall charts for Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Shorthand and Salesmanship; (9) These 
class rooms must be miniature general offices because 
our aim in the secondary school is to turn out com- 
petent, efficient office assistants. With this equip- 
ment we can be of great value to the school, 
community and the business world. 


For the school, the commercial department can 
handle the school paper, the school magazine, the 
year book, all outlines for the various departments, 
charts, mental tests and measurement copies, school 
programs, hand bills, posters, tickets and office 
school forms. 


Many pupils are kept in school until completing 
the secondary school due to the fact that they are 
learning their vocation along with acquiring their 
general knowledge, and this will enable them to 
“cope successfully with their personal physical life, 
family life, civic life, recreational life, character life 
and vocational life.” 


We should see if we are doing efficient work. In 
a general way I have tried to check up my work. 
These records are not complete, but I think they 





are enlightening. Of the one hundred thirteen 
students taking commercial work in four years that 
I know about, there are thirty-nine using it as a 
vocation, two of these are now assistant teachers 
in this work at colleges. This means that about 30% 
of this one hundred thirteen students are actually 
making a living by the knowledge acquired from 
the secondary school commercial department. Of 
these one hundred thirteen, nine had only one- 
fourth of the work given in the commercial depart- 
ment of the secondary school, sixteen had one-half 
¢ it, eight had three-fourths of it, and seven all 
of it. 


In summing up “The Present Trend in Cur- 
riculum Construction as Applied to Commercial 
Education in Secondary Schools” I believe that our 
progress shows we are teaching the right kind of 
work, although perhaps, we need more time than 
we are giving and we need better methods and 
equipment. 


We are getting in the main the kind of students 
we need in order to make efficient workers. We are 
getting better cooperation from school and the 
community, which is essential to our progress. The 
secondary schools curriculum is being enlarged in 
order to include our work. Therefore, as teachers 
of commercial work in the secondary schools, I 
believe our progress will be more rapid and our 
place made more permanent. 
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HOW WELL DO WE FIT OUR COMMUNITY 


by 


JOHN A. ANDERSON* 


HAT subjects 

y \ shall be offered 

in the commerce 

course, and what shall be 
their content? 

Do the vocational op- 
portunities in the commu- 
nity justify the commerce 
subjects offered? 

The Commerce Depart- 
ment at Pasadena has long 
been interested in these 
questions, and at last the 
opportunity came last 
year to try to find answers 
to them. Accordingly a survey was made and ques- 
tionnaires were sent to business men and employed 
recent graduates. 


Questionnaires! Business men hate them. Justly, 
too, in most cases. These questionnaires did not 
meet the usual fate of their kind for two reasons: 
The luncheon and service clubs, and the personal 
canvass method. The luncheon clubs got behind the 
survey and twenty hustling boys from the depart- 
ment kept things moving by delivering question- 
naires and calling for them in person. The result 
was something like ninety percent complete. 


It took 44 pages of the Pasadena Research Bulletin 
for May, 1926, to tell the whole story of the things 
learned in that survey. A brief summary of the 
results may be of interest to commercial teachers, 
for, while this particular survey was a local one, 
this community is probably a cross section of the 
larger American business community, and these 
results multiplied or divided would fit many other 
cities. 





A summary of distribution of commercial em- 
ployees in Pasadena was found to be as follows: 





Percent 
of 
Male Female Total Total 
eee 978 414 1392 34.4 
2. General Clerical... 207 626 833 20.6 
3. Ceeretarial........ 105 343 496) = 12.0 
4. Accounting....... 216 219 435 9.8 
5. Miscellaneous 
Administrative... 181 97 278 6.9 
6. Transportation and 
ee 227 23 250 6.2 
7. Machine Operating 152 89 241 5.9 
a re 140 23 «163 4.3 
ee 2206 1834 4040 100. 


The average rate of turnover was found to be 
twenty percent per year for each business house 
and the probable number of positions open to high 
school graduates in the business community to be 
thus one-fifth of the above each year. More than a 
third of all these employees are salesmen, which 
group was found to be more than half again as 
large as the next in size. 

Positions combining the duties of bookkeeper- 
stenographer, bookkeeper-typist, stenographer- 
salesman, and bookkeeper-salesman were found to 
be comparatively rare. The largest of these groups 
is that of bookkeeper-stenographer, of whom there 
were 85. Of these, 69 were women. The conclusion 
is that an individual must endeavor to prepare 
himself definitely to be a stenographer, a book- 
keeper, or a salesman, before trying to fit himself 
for a combined position. 

Similarly it will not be worth while for the 
schools to train commercial workers who are quali- 
fied only for typewriting. The secretarial group 
includes but an insignificant number of workers 
whose sole duties are typewriting. It is clear that 
if one expects to be a secretarial worker, shorthand 
must be included. 

That bookkeeping is still an important study is 
evident by the numbers who use it. According to 
the survey, 725 are reported as engaged in some 
form of bookkeeping or accounting work; and 
while there appears little justification for regarding 
this subject as forming the backbone of the com- 
merce course, there is still sufficient reason for 
making it a general requirement for commerce 
pupils. 

Three general requirements appear thus justified 
for all pupils majoring in commerce: a year each of 
salesmanship, bookkeeping, and typewriting. 

Business men were asked to underscore three 
most important high school subjects out of a group 
of twelve commonly found in commercial courses 
of study. The following tabulation gives their 
response: 


Relative Importance of High School 
Commercial Subjects 


No. Votes 
EIS sd oon Sow kd 155 
| ee ae 95 
3. Business Arithmetic...... 85 
4. Penmanship........... Be 70 
5. Salesmanship. . . Neve 65 
6. Bookkeeping. . . bp 62 
7. Office Practice. . _ 43 
8. Typewriting. .. er 37 


*Mr. Anderson is Head of the Commercial Department of the Pasadena High School and Junior College, 
Pasadena, California. He is a graduate from the New Mexico State College with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Commerce and from the University of Southern California with the degree of Master of Arts in 


Education. 
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9. Commercial Law......... 37 
a 26 
11. Physical Education....... 23 
oe. ee 20 


The business man evidently wishes his employees 
thoroughly trained in the fundamental subjects of 
English, spelling, arithmetic, and penmanship. He 
says so in no uncertain terms. These four studies 
received more than three-fifths of the votes cast for 
all of the twelve. Of the more specialized subjects 
salesmanship led, followed by bookkeeping. 


On the questionnaire ten traits were listed and 
business men were asked to number them from 
1 to 10 in the order of their importance as personal 
qualifications of commercial employees. The results 
were scored by giving a value of 10 to each first- 
place vote, 9 to each second-, 8 to each third-, 7 to 
each fourth-, 6 to each fifth-, 5 to each sixth-, 4 to 
each seventh-, 3 to each eighth-, 2 to each ninth-, 
and 1 to each tenth-place vote. 


Showing Desired Personal Qualifications 


Score Percent 
6 TE. bev a cainxee cee 2419 17. 
re 2095 15. 
Sea 12.5 
eee eee 1717 13. 
5. Cooperation............. 1§30 II. 
6. Quickness of Thought ... 1076 8. 
|. PROCORIIOOENS.. «oo s 55. 1040 7. 
8. Physical Vitality........ 934 6. 
g. Retentivenessof Memory. 884 6. 
10. Leadership.............. 586 4. 


The above table shows that reliability is clearly 
the most desired trait. This is not surprising as it is 
a general term that in a measure covers all the 
others. Accuracy, the second most desirable quality, 
is one that may be taught very definitely in many 
commercial subjects. The knowledge of the business 
man’s evaluation will add weight to the teacher's 
advice. Leadership is apparently not valued highly 
by employers of commercial workers. 


A comparison was made between the business 
man’s and the graduates’ opinion of these traits. 
In both lists reliability and accuracy are the first 
two traits in importance, though the order is re- 
versed, the business man placing the greater im- 
portance on reliability and the graduate on accuracy. 
The very large pluralities given these two traits 
and the agreement of the two groups as to their 
importance is full of meaning to commercial teachers. 


A survey of commercial equipment was also 
made and conclusions drawn as to what machines 
the schools should use for instruction purposes. 
Lack-of space will not permit its inclusion here. 


In a community of the size of Pasadena (70,000) 
it was found that there is not extensive enough 
specialization among commercial workers to justify 
the schools in offering short-unit courses designed 
to prepare young people for specific positions out- 
side of the general subdivisions of salesmanship, 
secretarial, and accounting. These three groups of 
studies, each with its minimum of two years of 
required work along the special lines of salesman- 
ship, shorthand and typewriting, and bookkeeping, 
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coupled with the specialization possible in the 
practical laboratory work of the final year, should 
come as near to fitting the individual for commercial 
work in this community as any plan which it is 
feasible for the school to undertake. 


The study of English should receive more atten- 
tion. The high proportion of salesmen in the business 
community suggests strongly that more salesman- 
ship should be taught in the schools. These two 
needs it is proposed to meet by the addition of a 
semester of English in the Senior year of the high 
school, and by making a year of salesmanship a 
general requirement for all commerce pupils. In so 
far as the growth of personal traits may be brought 
about in school, the development of the qualifica- 
tions of reliability and accuracy should be a constant 
effort of the commerce teacher. Besides English, 
penmanship, spelling and business arithmetic should 
receive more attention. The business men of this 
community are too well agreed upon this need to 
leave any doubt of the schools’ responsibility. 


The most conservative conclusion that may be 
drawn from the data on vocational opportunities 
presented in this study is that the schools are 
training considerable fewer young business workers 
than the community can absorb. Without adding 
ten or twenty percent for the firms which did not 
reply to the questionnaire, without considering 
possible openings in Los Angeles or other neighbor- 
ing cities, and at the same time accepting the pos- 
sibility that the public schools of Pasadena will be 
able to place their graduates in but a fourth of the 
positions open each year, there still remain two 
hundred annual vocational opportunities for com- 
merce graduates of the high school and junior col- 
lege. With more systematic efforts toward place- 
ment than have hitherto been possible, with closer 
touch between the school and the prospective 
employer, and some follow-up of employed grad- 
uates, the field could no doubt be widened and the 
number of opportunities increased. 





NEXT MONTH 


Teachers who are desirous 
of using objective tests for 
developing the various classes 
in bookkeeping will be inter- 
ested in an article on ‘‘Book- 
keeping Posting Tests’’ by 
Merle D. Allen of the High 
School at Owatonna, Minne- 
sota, which will appear in 
the February number. 




















AWARDS FOR COMM 


HE AWARDS described on these pages — = 

will be offered to the winning school 
teams and pupils participating in the com- 
mercial contests to be held in numerous 
states this year. The purpose of these 
awards is twofold— 








1. To provide an incentive for 
including the subject of book- 
keeping in commercial contests. 


2. To promote advancement in 
bookkeeping instruction. 


There are no restrictions attached to these 
awards. They are offered to the winning 
teams and pupils participating in commercial 
contests without any regard to what text is 
used as a basis of bookkeeping instruction. 

















A gold medal will be awarded to the 
pupils attaining the highest indi- 
vidual rating in each of the first and 
second year state contests in book- 
keeping. 





Contest managers desiring furtler : 
awards should address fe 





CONTEST te. 
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[MERCIAL CONTESTS 


— TROPHY consisting of a silver loving 

cup will be awarded to the school hav- 
ing the winning team in any state commercial 
contest. There are only two conditions at- 
tached to this award— 








1. Bookkeeping must be one of 
the subjects included in the con- 
test. 


2. The award is offered only in 
contests where it is the custom 
to select a winning team. 


The trophy will remain the property of the 
school winning it for a period of one year and 
will become the permanent property of the 
school which succeeds in winning it three 

















years. 
e A silver medal will be awarded to the 
- pupils attaining the highest individ- 
d ual rating in each of the first and 
- second year district contests in book- 





keeping. 
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AUDITING PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE 
by 
GEORGE E. BENNETT, LL. M. 


EDITOR'S NOTE. It is a pleasure to announce that Prof. Bennett will contribute a series of articles 
on the subject of “Auditing Principles and Procedure” beginning with this issue of “The Balance Sheet”. In 
each article will appear a problem with its solution and the author's comments explaining the steps involved 
in preparing the solution. 

Prof. Bennett is head of the Department of Accounting of Syracuse University and is a Certified Public 
Accountant of New York. He is a recognized authority in the field of public accounting and auditing practice. 
Teachers who will study this series of articles carefully should obtain much useful information and a knowledge 
of the subject which should prove of great value. 

The following are summarized Trial Balances of a manufacturing company as of June 30, 1926, and 
December 31, 1925: 


























June 30, 1926 December 31, 1925 

Ee ee ee ee ene $300,000.00 | $300,000.00 
MNT a ter Mie wee. canoe dae be 100,000 . 00 100,000 .00 
RESETS RI ne ne $ 34,321.90 $ 25,127.96 
_ RSENS Gees AN eee ee eee ena 396,609 . 50 351,362.14 
SERED IEE a 19,690.23 15,256.59 
III ob '4'c we bes ances ces 54,009 . 16 24,200.50 
ee 115,602 .'73 110,910.54 
ee ae 22,321.14 21,650. 36 
NUMCMNOG TAOUEOEICE. ccc econ es 1,824.67 | 1,550.25 
Erne ce osha) Sid hae dba,n.e-b Sie aye 119,445.16 119,545.16 
ee gE a re 85,553.71 

$624,689.10 | $624,689.10 | $534,801.75 | $534,801.75 











The books of the company were audited as at December 31, 1925, and in making up the accounts at 
that date, the auditors made the following adjustments: 


1. Transferred to profit and loss, $8,462.14, which had been improperly charged to land and buildings; 
2. Wrote off $3,600.00, for depreciation of buildings, etc.; 


3. Brought into expense account liabilities amounting to $1,250.00, which had been incurred in 1925, 
but were not entered on the books until January, 1926; 


4. Reduced the value of the inventory by $14,920. 


The auditors were again called in at June 30, 1926, and found that the adjustments made by them at 
the previous audit had been ignored so far as the books were concerned. They also found that during the 
half year $1,000.00 had been charged to buildings instead of to expense account; that no provision haa been 
made during the year for depreciation, amounting to $1,800.00, and that the inventory of June 30, was 
overvalued to the extent of $9,840.00. On the other hand, the insurance unexpired was incorrectly cal- 
culated and should have been $2,774.67, instead of $1,824.67. 

Requirements: 


1. Audited Balance Sheet, June 30, 1926; 
2. State the amount of the profits for the half year as audited; 
3. 


Prepare whatever schedules are necessary to show how the audited Balance Sheet is made up, and how 
it can be connected with the book figures. 


In solving an accounting problem, regardless of type, one should be as vitally concerned with the 
step by step procedure necessary to arrive at the solution, as with the finished product. In fact, if those 
who are called upon to solve problems will devote more attention to solution procedure than to the com- 
pleted work, so as to make certain that the plan of attack is correct (or at least acceptable), the battle will 
be half won before the detailed work is commenced. These reasons are responsible for describing the solution 
procedure of this problem in auditing. 

The first step is a brief scrutiny of the length and general set-up of the problem as printed. In this 
examination, at least mental note should be made of the following: 

1. The Trial Balances given contain no nominal elements; hence, they are post-closing—Balance Sheets 
in effect; 
2. The requirements are all stated at the end of the problem; 
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3. Apparently, the situation calls for the adjustment of two Balance Sheets, and the preparation of one 
Balance Sheet—that as of the close of business on June 30, 1926, as adjusted; 


4. The current period’s profits, per books, are shown separately from those of previous periods; 


5. Certain adjustments affect the current period, others the past one. Hence, one group affects profit and 
loss, whereas the other concerns surplus. 


The next step consists of reading the problem carefully and noting upon a piece of paper any points 
developed from this reading. As a matter of fact, the situation outlined by the problem is so apparent and 
uncomplicated, no tangible notations of value can be offered—the mental ones mentioned above being 
sufficient. 


The third step is to decide upon the solution procedure proper, as: 
Reconciliation Work Sheet, dated June 30, 1926; 

Statement of Surplus adjustment, December 31, 1925; 

Statement of Profit and Loss adjustment, June 30, 1926; 

Balance Sheet adjusted, June 30, 1926. 


This third step is worthy of more serious consideration than it is usually accorded by the student. 
Undoubtedly, it is not going too far to suggest that, until this third step has been decided upon definitely, 
the work of solution should not be attempted. Of necessity, a waste of time results if the student works 
an hour or so on a problem and then ascertains that he has the wrong approach. Accountants should not 
expect to be paid for wasted effort. 

Again, a student may believe he has the factors of a certain statement pretty well in hand. Suddenly, 
he discovers a missing figure, this requiring the preparation of some other statement or some schedule. 
This done, considerable time may be consumed needlessly, after going back to the first statement, in picking 
up the thread where it was dropped; often, the entire piece of work as originally planned must be done 
over. 


WORKING SHEET. The student in accounting should become familiar with working sheets of 
various types, and not hesitate to use them. However, it is exceedingly difficult, if not practically impossible, 
to suggest in an abstract way just when one arrangement is to be preferred over some other. Yet, if a sug- 
gestion could be offered that may be of value, probably it would be to the effect that every working sheet 
should be so prepared that, at a later time, when the facts of the case are “cold”, it is still intelligible. Audit- 
ors are legion whose working sheets are unintelligible to anyone except themselves, and even of no meaning 
to them in the course of a few days. 

The working sheet for this problem is displayed as Exhibit 4. It is not, however, an exhibit to be 
presented to the management—as the Board of Directors. 

Considerable difference of opinion seems to exist as to whether or not a schedule of entries—as adjust- 
ing entries—should accompany a working sheet. Where the adjustments are few in number, such a schedule 
perhaps is unnecessary, but where they are numerous, there is no question of doubt but that such a schedule 
is highly desirable. Then again, such a schedule is valuable as a check upon the possible omission of required 
entries. When used, each entry should be numbered or lettered, briefly explained, and the same numbers or 
letters used in the proper columns of the working sheet so as to tie the two together. In order to conserve 
space, the schedule of adjusting entries is omitted; they are easily discernible from a study of the adjustment 
columns. 


STATEMENT CONSTRUCTION. It is to be remembered that the auditor's work reacts upon the 
client fundamentally in accord with the appearance of the statements submitted to him. Since weeks of 
work may be reflected at times in one simple statement, the auditor should be most careful to have that 
statement just as excellent a piece of work as is possible. In fact, no statement should be issued until it 
reflects the best efforts of the constructor. Eccentricities and peculiar nomenclature should be avoided. 
Terms should be used which are understandable, regardless of what terms may be found in the books of 
account. 


STATEMENT OF SURPLUS ADJUSTMENT. Practically nothing need be said concerning this 
statement. For the problem, it is shown as Exhibit 3. The major requirement is to start with the balance 
per books and end with the balance as adjusted. 

STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS ADJUSTMENT. For the problem, this is displayed as 
Exhibit 2. 

BALANCE SHEET ADJUSTED. For the problem, this is submitted as Exhibit 1. , 

Not so many years ago, text books were inclined to insist that for the business of the sole trader or 
partnership, the current items on the balance sheet should precede the fixed items. The usual reason ad- 
vanced for this was that the proprietors, since directly concerned in operation, were more interested in the 
solvency factor than in anything else. 

On the other hand, for a corporation, the usual idea seemed to be that the fixed items should precede 
the current items, the usual reason advanced being that the stockholders, since not directly concerned in 
operation, were more interested in security of investment than in anything else. 

At the present time, however, the attitude of text writers who have had practical experience is that 
it is entirely satisfactory to present the current items first under every situation; in fact, they are inclined 
to favor this method of treatment in place of any other. Nevertheless, as a practical proposition, either 
arrangement is acceptable. 
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EXHIBIT 1 


A Manuracturinc Company Batance Sueet (Apjustep), JuNE 30, 1926 





ASSETS 
Current AsszTs: 


CREOSOTE RESETS HOSEL HEE HEE S ESE OEE OO ESS 


Fixep Assets: 
TO LenS ie ae te ee ee 
Less—Allowance for Depreciation 


LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


Accounts PAYABLE 
Bonps PAYABLE 


Net Wortu: 
Capital Stock, authorized, issued and outstanding 
Surplus: 
Balance, December 31, 1925, as adjusted (Exhibit 3) . 91,213.02 
Profit, six months ended June 30, 1926 (Exhibit 2).. 90,033.71 


Balance, June 30, 1926, as adjusted 


EXHIBIT 2 























34,321.90 
54,009.16 
386,769.50 | 475,100.56 

22,321.14 
2,774.67 

106,140.59 
5,400.00 100,'740. 59 
$600,936 .96 
19,690.23 
100,000 .00 
119,690.23 

300,000 .00 
181,246 .'73 481,246.73 
$600,936 . 96 











A Manuracturinc Company ApjusTMENT OF Prorir AND Loss Account, JUNE 30, 1926 





Balance, per books (credit) 
Add: 


Credit Adjustments: 
1925, liabilities not booked on December 31, 1925.................. 
1925, inventory on December 31, 1925, overvalued................. 
1926, unexpired insurance on June 30, 1926, understated 


Deduct: 

Debit Adjustments: 
1926, operating expenses charged to Land, etc...................... 
i ides encthaweeobewdeessisenssiae ses 
1926, inventory on June 30, 1926, overvalued 


Balance, June 30, 1926, as adjusted (credit; Exhibit 1) 











$ 85,553.71 
1,250.00 
14,920.00 
950.00 1'7,120.00 
$102,673.71 
1,000.00 
1,800.00 
9,840.00 12,640.00 
90,033.71 














$119,445.16 


EXHIBIT 3 
A Manuracturinc Company ADJUSTMENT OF SuRPLUs ACCOUNT, DECEMBER 31, 1925 
EEE RE eRe et Re Sees te pee eee ee ree 
Deduct: 
Errors in above: 
1925, operating Expenses charged to Land, etc.................000. 
as ciinces sanabebibsensieccnensence 


1925, liabilities not booked on December 31, 1925.............-.4-. 
1925, inventory on December 31, overvalued...................06. 


Balance, December 31, 1925, as adjusted (Exhibit 1)..................... 








$ 8,462.14 

3,600 .00 

1,250.00 
14,920.00 28,232.14 
$ 91,213.02 
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Lloyd L. Jones 


LLOYD L. JONES was born August 8, 1893, at 
Newton Falls, Ohio. He graduated from the Gar- 
rettsville, Ohio, High School in 1909, and entered 
Hiram College, teaching music in the public schools 
of Hiram to pay his expenses. The next year he was 
made Principal of the High School of Wakeman, 
Ohio. He then went to Western Reserve University 
and returned to Wakeman as Superintendent of 
Schools for the next two years. He finished his arts’ 
course and received an A. B. degree from Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, in June of 1926. 
However, previous to that time he was the first 
candidate to receive the B. C. S. degree from Spen- 
cerian Business College for a four years’ course com- 
pleted in June of 1922. At various times he attended 
the State Normal School, Kent, Ohio, Cleveland 
School of Education, Lake Erie School of Law, 
Cleveland, Columbia University and New York 
University. 

Mr. Jones’ business experience includes account- 
ing, auditing and salesmanship with such companies 
as the Stearns Automobile Company, the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, the R. & E. Manufactur- 
ing & Supply Company, Walton School of Com- 
merce, Spencerian Business College and with public 
accountants as junior and senior accountant. 

For seven years he was Vocational Counselor at 
West Commerce High School, Cleveland. From 1918 
to 1922 he was Principal of West Commerce Evening 
High School. During 1924-25 he was President of 
the Department of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and during 1926 was 
Chairman of the Business Round Table of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation. He is 
a member of the National Vocational Education 
Association, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
Cleveland Chamber of Industry, Cleveland Book- 
keeping Committee and Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity. 

On October 25, 1926, Mr. Jones received ap- 
pointment as Chief of the Bureau of Child Account- 
ing and Statistics of the Board of Education of 
Cleveland. Mr. Jones’ record of progress from the 
time he left high school proves what a broad expe- 
rience coupled with training in education can do. 

Mr. Jones married Esther Lomasney of New 
York in 1913 and they have two children, Dorothy, 
nine years old, and Lewellyn, three years. 
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Arthur J. Becker 


ARTHUR J. BECKER was born at Sterling, 
Illinois, March 4, 1884. After graduating from the 
grade schools he attended the Township High 
School at Sterling, Illinois, from which he graduated 
four years later. He then attended the National 
Business College at Quincy, Illinois, graduating in 
fourteen months. He has had special training in 
Penmanship under J. F. Siple and Theodore Court- 
ney. 


His first teaching position was in Massey's Busi- 
ness College, Jacksonville, Florida, from 1905-1906. 
From 1909-1912 he was employed in the Y.M.C.A. 
at Denver, Colorado, as Secretary and Treasurer. 
In 1912 he was appointed Supervisor of Writing 
and Commercial Education in the Public Schools of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. In 1915 he returned to 
Colorado to accept a similar position in the Loveland 
Public Schools, but after one year he went to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, as Supervisor of Writing and Com- 
mercial Education, where he has been located for 
the past nine years. In addition to having super- 
vision in instruction in writing and commerce, Mr. 
Becker has charge of the distribution of all text 
books and supplies. 


While Mr. Becker is first of all a teacher, he has 
had much experience in the field of business so that 
he not only preaches what he practices but practices 
what he preaches. For several years he was Teller 
in the Sterling National Bank of Sterling, Illinois, 
and for the past thirteen years he has devoted the 
summer vacation period to the management of a 
hotel at Estes Park, Colorado, one of America’s 
famous summer resorts. 


Mr Becker is a member of the National Penman- 
ship Supervisors’ Association, the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation, the National Educa- 
tion Association, and the Utah Educational Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Becker is not always active in educa- 
tional work but is a lover of sports, including base- 
ball, volleyball, and handball. He also has a better 
reputation as a fisherman than most teachers. 


On November 30, 1910, Mr. Becker married 
Estha B. Maeulen of Denver, Colorado. They now 
reside at 3002 Highland Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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BAY PATH INSTITUTE of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has just announced the completion of the 
attractive new building pictured above. 

The school enters its thirtieth year in this new 
home which it will occupy exclusively. The building 
provides an auditorium and basketball floor and two 
floors of offices and classrooms. It is so designed that 
additional stories may be erected upon the original 
foundation as growth demands expansion. 

Malcolm B. Harding of Westfield, Massachusetts, 
was the architect. Prin. C. F. Gaugh of the Institute, 
desires us to extend through these columns a cordial 
invitation to all who may be interested to visit the 
school if pleasure or business should take them to 
Springfield. 


KK 


THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION held its first annual meeting at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, December 2-4, 1926. The first 
general session was held Thursday afternoon, 


December 2. The President—Edwin A. Lee, pre- ‘ 


sided as Chairman in his usual pleasing and efficient 
manner. The address of welcome was made by 
McHenry Rhoades, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Kentucky. His address was typical of 
an old-fashioned Kentuckian—humorous, oratorical, 
yet serious and sincere. 

He was followed by Dr. Charles A. Prosser, 
Director, Dunwoody Institute, with an address on 
Adult Education. His talk was a typical Prosser one, 
full of wit and story telling, and, at time serious. 
The most significant thing to me, however, in his 
address was the statement that—in his own mind 
he doubted the advisability of placing boys and 
girls at immature age in industry, even on part time. 
He doubted a number of other things too—the 
interpretation of which was to me: It is desirable 
to keep the child in school for full time as long as 
possible and to postpone the cooperative part-time 
school work plan as late in school life as possible, 
saying “the adult has a better idea and under- 
standing of the thing he wants to do.” His address 
was intensely interesting and was well received. 

The address of John J. Tigert, Commissioner of 
Education, was of great interest to this particular 
group of educators. In the main he told of the difh- 
culties that his department encountered in putting 
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over the program of Vocational Education that was 
to the best interests of all concerned. In conclusion, 
he finally said that this can best be accomplished by 
teaching the child the dignity of labor. 


The Commercial Education Sections had a unique 
and rather interesting plan in the conduct of their 
meetings. The leaders had prepared a list of one 
hundred questions or problems for each meeting— 

(1) Recognized Office Trades and Their Relation 
to Commercial Education. 


Basis of discussion: A report of a joint investiga- 
tion to determine the existence and nature of oie 
trades recently completed by Professor F. G. Nichols 
of Harvard University and a group of graduate 
students in cooperation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Office Managers. 


(2) Important Business Training Problems. 

Basis of discussion: What Commercial Teachers 
Want to Know. Teachers and others submitted 
1,036 written questions to the program committee. 
These were consolidated for the purposes of dis- 
cussion and an even hundred questions were se- 
lected. They deal with the following topics: General 
education requirements, kinds of business training, 
promotional! plans, cooperation between school and 
business, evening school training, employment 
methods, business attitudes, stenographic require- 
ments, special requirements, office wages, sex differ- 
ences, school equipment, bookkeeping requirements, 
office machine work. 

(3) Retail Selling Education. 


Basis of discussion: Retail Selling Education 
Problems. These problems were discussed by rep- 
resentatives of the National Retail Dry Goods Mer- 
chants’ Association—W. J. Weiser, President of 
the Stewart Dry Goods Company, Louisville; B. H. 
Straus, Vice-President, Herman Straus and Sons 
Company, Louisville. These discussions were 
highly interesting and instructive to the educators 
who have this field of instruction under their charge. 


The discussions generally were intensely inter- 
esting and in the main brought out two points of 
view—i. e. (1) the purely vocational point of view 
in training for some specific type of work or job, and 
(2) the broader and more general business training 
for the larger field of business life and the future 
success and achievement in life and usefulness as 
citizens in the community. Both points of view 
were well taken and thoroughly discussed, and, as 
usual, no definite conclusions were reached. 


The meeting as a whole was an interesting one 
and the sessions that J was able to attend gave food 
for serious thought in training the youth of our 
Country to the end that their best destiny may be 
accomplished and with high ideals as citizens in 
their community and service to humanity. 

We are indebted to Mr. Irving R. Garbutt, 
Director of Commercial Education in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, for reporting the proceedings of 
this convention. 
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NELLE W. COLEMAN, formerly a teacher of 
commercial subjects in the 
High School at Augusta, 

_ Illinois, is now teaching 
Bookkeeping in the High 
School at Clearfield, Pa. 
Miss Coleman is a grad- 
uate of the High School 
and of TriState College 
at Angola, Ind. 
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THE JANESVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, moved into new quarters in 
the Myer Theatre Block. This gives the school a 
more desireable location: and larger and more at- 
tractive quarters. W. W. Dale is the manager and 
owner of this school. 





THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION held its fifth annual con- 
vention at Asheville, North Carolina, November 
26 and 27, 1926. An excellent program was carried 
out in accordance with pre-arranged plans. The 
meetings attracted a larger attendance than ever 
before and the committees are entitled to much 
praise for their untiring efforts in planning a most 
successful program. 


New officers elected for the coming year included - 


the following: W. C. Lowe, Principal of the Com- 
mercial High School, Atlanta, Georgia, President; 
R. T. Cecil, President of Cecil's Business College, 
Asheville, North Carolina, Vice-President; Anna 
Lula Dobson, head of the commercial department of 
the Richard J. Reynolds’ High School, Winston- 
Salem. North Carolina, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The new Executive Committee consists of the 
newly elected officers and the following parties: 
J. L. Harman, President of the Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Kentucky; 
W. L. Stooksbury, President of the Knoxville 
Business College, Knoxville, Tennessee; and Mrs. 
S. F. Evatte, Draughon’s Business College, Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 

ROK 

THE SOUTH DAKOTA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION held its annual meeting in Sioux 
Falls, November 22-24, 1926. The commercial 
teachers held a section meeting at which Prof. E. G. 
Blackstone of the University of Iowa was the 
age ag speaker. The following offiers were elected 
or the coming year: G. H. Parker, Washington 
High School, Sioux Falls, President; Manie Wise, 
High School, Pierre, Vice-President; and Hazel 
Eveland, Lake Preston, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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JOS. W. SEAY, who went to Rider College as 
Principal of the College of Education, July 1, this 
year, has recently been promoted to the position of 
Treasurer to succeed John R. Summerfeldt, who is 
leaving to accept a position with Bonbright & Com- 
pany of New York City. Mr. Summerfeldt had been 
connected with Rider College since 1900. 

Mr. Seay was formerly Dean of the National 
Business University of Owensboro, Kentucky, and 
for nine years was Supervisor of Vocational Training 
for the State of Minnesota. He is well qualified by 
a and experience for the position he now 

olds. 


LLOYD L. MARKLEY, a graduate of Man- 
chester College, North 
Manchester, Indiana, 
with an A. B. degree, is 
this year teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the 
High School at Berea, 
Ohio. 
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A district meeting of the NEBRASKA STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION was held at Lin- 
coln, November 4 and 5, 1926. At the afternoon 
session on Thursday, November 4, R. L. Frederick, 
formerly a teacher in the Denver Schools but now 
with the South-Western Publishing Company, 
spoke especially of the commercial curriculum of the 
Denver Schools as developed by a faculty committee 
after much study and investigation. 

At the Friday noon session Miss Blodwen Beynon 
gave a very helpful talk on her subject. She devel- 
oped the idea that second year typing was inter- 
esting and very much enjoyed by the students if 
the teacher used initiative and simple devices for 
making the work interesting. She showed samples 
of work done by her pupils which required skill 
and accuracy to accomplish. Patterns were taken 
from fancy work patterns. Miss Beynon is a teacher 
in the Lincoln High School and is considered one of 
Nebraska's leading commercial teachers. 

At the afternoon session, Friday, Miss Ann 
Brewington of the Secretarial Department of the 
University of Chicago, gave a most helpful talk to 
a large audience on the need for commercial educa- 
tion in high schools. She gave a brief history of the 
origin and development of commercial work, leading 
up to its introduction in the high school. At first 
private commercial schools fully met the need for 
commercial education so that there was not the 
need for commercial instruction in the high school. 
Up until 1915 the number of students in private ° 
schools was greater than in the high schools but it 
was discovered that the program of the private 
commercial schools was too limited in its scope and 

repared only skilled clerical workers instead of 

road-minded business men. This conception of 
commercial education as consisting of training in 
clerical activities only, is proving to be inadequate. 
As it is studied it affords only training in technique 
but business itself is not studied. With the begin- 
ning of our present conception of vocational educa- 
tion we have another need for commercial education 
in the high school. This need is for a broader con- 
ception of the value of commercial subjects, the 
purpose for which commercial education is intended. 
A commercial education is not entirely for the pur- 
pose of making bookkeepers, clerks, and stenogra- 
phers, but for use in every walk of life. The bigger 
the business man the greater his need for commercial 
training. +4 


LOUIS J. FISH, formerly Commercial Co- 
Ordinator in the High Schools of Boston, has been 
promoted to the position of Assistant in Educational 
Research, and Edward J. Rowse, formerly Master, 
Head of the Merchandising Department, Boston 
High School of Commerce, has been made Commer- 
cial Co-Ordinator to succeed Mr. Fish. 
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AUDREY BRENTLINGER, a graduate of the 
State Normal School at 
Bowling Green, Ohio, is 
now teaching commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at Ashland, Ohio. 
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As was voted at the annual meeting in Aberdeen, 
Washington, last August, the members of the 
PACIFIC-NORTHWEST BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION met at Olympia, Washington, 
Saturday, November 27, 1926, to receive the reports 
of special committees which had been appointed to 
consider a program of Cooperative Advertising and 
to recommend graduation requirements in the re- 
spective subjects of study. 


It may be of interest to readers of “The Balance 
Sheet,” particularly those engaged in private school 
work, to know that the report of the committees on 
Cooperative Advertising was accepted and that 
the committee was enlarged to work out the details 
of the recommendation and present the program 
individually, each in his respective territory. 


The committee recommended and considered all 
phases of advertising, and weighed carefully the 
advantages of each, also the difficulties in preparing 
and distributing, with the result that it recom- 
mended the use of a large number of billboards of 
uniform size, approximately 10 x 30, carrying a 
common slogan in the interests of the business col- 
lege as an institution. 


From the way in which the report was received 
it is quite apparent that the executive committee 
appointed will be able to put the program into 
effect within the next few weeks, and that as rap- 
idly as possible the people traveling the highways 
of the Pacific-Northwest will be greeted by digni- 
fied, attractive billboards conveying a message 
which will have a tendency to enable them to appre- 
ciate more the business college as an institution. 


In case that your readers may be interested in 
further details of this program or in any of the 
reasons for its adoption in preference to other 
advertising programs, the executive committee is 
named herewith: 

J. P Wilson, Wilson’s Modern Business College, 
Seattle, Wash.; J. F. Griffin, Griffin-Murphy Busi- 
ness College, Seattle, Wash.; E. E. Lescher, Success 
Business College, Bellingham, Wash.; W. R. Bart- 
mess, Grays Harbor Business College, Aberdeen, 
Wash.; H.C. Blair, Blair Business College, Spokane, 
Wash.; I. M. Walker, Behnke-Walker Business 
College, Portland, Ore.; and Chas. F. Walker, 
Northwestern School of Commerce, Portland, Ore.; 
President of the Association and Chairman of the 
Committee. 


The report of the Committee on Standards for 
Graduation was received but involves too much 
detail to report at this time. 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to 


Mr. Walker for reporting the proceedings of this 
meeting. 
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The second district of the MICHIGAN EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION held a meeting in 
Flint, Michigan. on October 25, 1926. H. E. Ten 
Eyck of Bay City presided at the Commercial 
Teachers’ Section meeting. In the absence of the 
Secretary, Miss Effie Gilford, Miss Gertrude O'Brien 
of Saginaw occupied that position. The speakers 
included F. M. Browne of Bay City; Prof. P. A. 
Carlson of the State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wis.; and Jay W. Miller of the Knox School of 
Salesmanship, Oak Park, Ill. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Scott Hamlin of 
the Alma, Michigan, High School, for Chairman; 
and Merle Merritt of the Senior High School, 
Flint, Michigan, for Secr 
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T. R. Morrissey reports that he has sold the 
MISSOURI VALLEY COMMERCIAL COL- 
LEGE of St. Joseph, Missouri, to Mr. and Mrs. 
E. G. Baldwin. Mr. Baldwin was formerly connected 
with the Erie Business College, and Mrs. Baldwin 
with Purdue University. The new owners have 
had a wide experience in the field of business educa- 
tion and are well equipped for conducting the 
school in an efficient manner and it is predicted that 
the school will thrive and prosper under their 
management. 


tor 
Croaly. 


RK 


The Southeast Section of the KANSAS STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION met at Chanute, 
November 4-6, 1926. The Commerce Round Table 
was held Friday afternoon at the Public Library 
Auditorium. Anna D. Costello of Riverton was 
the Chairman. The speakers included W. D. Rus- 
misel of Chicago, Illinois; Grace Dennis, High 
School, Sedan; Bernice Akers, Junior High School, 
Chanute; Mrs. Elsie Jackson, High School, Chero- 
kee; L. C. Wiley, Kansas State Teachers’ College, 
Pittsburg; and H. S. Miller, High School, Wichita. 
The meeting attracted a very good attendance and 
the program was of exceptional interest. At the 
close of the meeting, R. E. Cole, head of the com- 
mercial department, Independence, Kansas, High 
School, was elected chairman for next year. 


OK 


THE JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN, VOCA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL moved into the old high 
school building this fall. This gives the school more 
room and much better quarters for carrying on its 
work. H. J. Ebart is Director of the Vocational 
School. The commercial subjects are taught by Miss 
Ethel M. Block. 


*** 


District meetings of the COLORADO STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION were held in Den- 
ver, Pueblo and Grand Junction on November 11- 
13, 1926. As usual there were section meetings for 
commercial teachers. Prof. P. A. Carlson, head ot 
the accounting department of the State Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, addressed the 
commercial teachers at both Denver and Pueblo. 
His subject was “Some Problems of Measurements 
in Bookkeeping.” Prof. A. O. Colvin, Director of 
Commercial Education of the Staté Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Greeley, made a report on the annual state 
contest at the Denver meeting of commercial 
teachers. 
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Following are the names of the winners of the 
Typewriting and Shorthand Contests conducted 
by the NORTHEASTERN OHIO TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION at its last annual meeting in 
Cleveland on October 29, 1926: 


Typewriting 


Novice Class—Lucille Koepke, West Commerce 
High School, Cleveland, 63 words per minute. 

Amateur Class—Viola Konrad, West Commerce 
High School, Cleveland, 67 words per minute. 

Senior High Special Class—Helen Johnson, West 
Commerce High School, Cleveland, 77 words per 
minute. 

Junior High Class—Anna Yanowsky, Kennard 
High School, Cleveland, 38 words per minute. 

Parochial School Class—Dorothy Marie Keller, 
Our Lady of Good Counsel School, Cleveland, 68 
words per minute. 

Private School Class—Julia Repitsky, Metro- 
politan Business College, Cleveland, 68 words per 
minute. 

One-minute Championship—Helen Apple, Cleve- 
land Heights High School, 98 words per minute. 


Shorthand 


Novice High School Class, 80-word dictation, 
400 words—Ruth Hanzel, South High School, 
Cleveland, accuracy grade 100%. 

Amateur High School Class, 100-word dictation, 
500 words—Vivian Coffey, West Commerce High 
School, Cleveland, accuracy grade 99.8. 

Champion High School Class, 120-word dicta- 
tion, 600 words—Lucille Koepke, West Commerce 
High School, Cleveland, accuracy grade 97.8. 

Private School Class, 100-word dictation, 509 
words—Ruth Evelyn Ponting, Metropolitan Busi- 
ness College, Cleveland, accuracy grade 99.4. 


*#** 


THE PEIRCE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION, Philadelphia, Pa., for some- 
time.has been broadcasting weekly surveys of 
employment conditions through Station WLIT. 
H. E. Bartow, Secretary of the School, has at- 
tempted in broadcasting his weekly lectures to 
provide an accurate index of business conditions 
in the Philadelphia district. This is a unique and 
valuable service that must mean much to the Peirce 
School and to the community which it is serving 
through the medium of the radio. 


KK 


T. B. CAIN, President of the West Virginia 
Business College, Clarksburg, West Virginia, has 
recently purchased the Leech Actual Business 
College at Greensburg, Pennsylvania, and the 
school will in the future be known as the Office 
Training School. F. W. Connelly of McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, is Manager of the School. 


EK 


ESTHER L. RISCHMUELLER is teaching 
commercial subjects this year in the High School at 
Brandon, Wisconsin. Miss Rischmueller taught for 
several years in both the Averyville High School 
at Peoria, Illinois, and in the High School at Chilli- 
cothe, Illinois. 


JESS S. KELLOGG, for some years with Meeker’s 
Business Institute, Elmira, N. Y., has recently been 
engaged to teach in the Bookkeeping Department 
of Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 

KK 

H. E. BIDDINGER, who has been connected 
with the Little Falls Business College, Little Falls, 
Minnesota, for a number of years, has recently 
accepted a position with Wilson's Modern Business 
College at Seattle, Washington. 





D. W. FRAZIER, President of the 
Drake Business Schools, located in New 
York and New Jersey, died suddenly Sat- 
urday, December 4, 1926, within fifteen 
minutes after he had finished a half-hour 
discourse on Business Ethics before the 
Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
in the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
City. While the meeting was still in ses- 
sion, Mr. Frazier was stricken. He was 
removed toa corridor and there succumbed 
before medical aid could reach him. 

The following is quoted from the edi- 
torial page of the Paterson Press-Guardian 
of December 6: 

“Mr. Frazier was one of the solid citi- 
zens of Paterson. As the head of the Drake 
Schools he did much to assist young men 
and young women to acquire a business 
education but more than that he took 
eager interest in helping his students to 
secure positions in which they would 
rroperly fit and where their surroundings 
would be congenial. In other words, Mr. 
Frazier made of his schools not only a 
successful business proposition for himself 
and his associates, but he used it as a 
vehicle for starting young America on the 
road to a successful and satisfied future. 

“While Mr. Frazier was of the quiet, 
unassuming type he was one of the city’s 
constructive citizens, ever ready to say 
the word and do the thing that would 
spell community honor and progress. He 
was a member of the various civic associa- 
tions dedicated to the upbuilding of the 
city and he was also a devout church man. 

In Mr. Frazier’s passing Paterson loses 
a man who could ill be spared.” 








PRICES OF PINS 


Through a typographical error incorrect 
prices on pins to be awarded to students 
completing either ‘‘20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting’’ or McKinsey’s 
Bookkeeping and Accounting were quoted 
in a circular recently distributed. Follow- 
ing are the correct prices of these awards: 


Bronze Pins, 15c each or $1.50 per doz. 
Silver Pins, 25c each or $2.50 per doz. 
Gold Pins, 45c each or $4.50 per doz. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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HAD JUST BEGUN 


A traveler, looking for a person by the name of 
Dunn, who owed him money, asked a young fellow 
where 66 Chambers Street is, as he “wished to find 
Mr. Dunn.” 

The fellow told him to go into a nearby eating- 
house, and the man near the window is Mr. Dunn. 
The traveler went into the eating-house and walked 
up to a man that happened to be an Irishman. 

“Are you Dunn?” asked the traveler. 

“Done?” said Pat. “By my soul I have just 


started.” 
*** 


OBEYING ORDERS 


“Now, Alice,” said Mrs. Bounce to her newest 
domestic, “whilst I’m out just pare the potatoes 
and get them ready. I shall not be gone long.” 

About an hour later Mrs. Bounce came back 
from her shopping expedition, bringing the meat 
that was destined to accompany the potatoes to the 
dinner table. Alice was calmly seated on the floor, 
and around her a goodly collection of the delectable 
tubers. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the horrified mis- 
tress. “What in the name of all that’s wonderful 
are you doing?” 

‘Doin’, ma'am?” replied the fair maid-of-allework. 
‘Doin’ what ye told me, indeed. I’ve done the best 
I could, too.” Then she pointed to the potatoes. 
“I've paired off all of ‘em, ma’am,” she mumbled, 
“but, try as I will, I can’t find a mate for this little 
beggar.” 


KK 


PUTTING IT OVER 


A Hebrew storekeeper, much to the surprise of 
his brethren, suddenly decorated his window with 
a gorgeous new blind. It was the admiration and 
envy of all his neighbors. 

“Nice blind of yours, Isaac,” remarked one of 
them. 

“Yes, Aaron.” 

““What did it cost you?” 

“It didn’t cost me nothing. My customers paid 
for it.” 

“What! Your customers paid for it?” 

“Sure, I put a leedle box on my counter, ‘For 
the Blind,” and they put in the money.” 


bed 
POETRY AND PROSE 


He (poet lover): My fair one, you reign supreme 
in my heart. Without you all would be dark and 
dreary. When the clouds gather and the snow and 
hail beat upon me, then I think of you. Then comes 
the warm southern winds—the storms break, and 
through the dying showers I see your love shining 
bright and clear. My rainbow! 

She (factory girl): Hey, is this a weather report 
or a proposal? 


HE PROVED IT 


During the recitation of a college class in natural 
philosophy, the professor observed a tall, lanky 
youth in a rear seat, his head drooping, his body 
relaxed, his eyes half closed, and his legs encumber- 
ing an adjacent aisle. 

“Mr. Frazer,” said the professor. 

The freshman opened his eyes slowly, but did 
not change his pose. 

“Mr. Frazer, what is work?” 

“Everything is work,” was the drawling reply. 

“Sir,” exclaimed the professor, ““do you mean to 
tell me that is a reasonable answer to my question?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then I take it that you would like me and the 
class to believe that this desk is work?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the youth, wearily; “it is 
woodwork.” 

OK 


FORGETFULNESS 


The old pensioner that blew the bellows of the 
organ had a most exasperating failing. In spite of 
frequent admonitions he would continue blowing 
after the music had stopped, thereby producing 
undesirable sounds. 

One day the organist could stand it no longer. 
The congregation had been set tittering by the old 
man’s forgetfulness, and during the sermon the 
organist seized the opportunity to write him a note 
on the matter and hand it to the choir boy to 
deliver. 

Misunderstanding the whispered directions, the 
lad handed the note straight up to the preacher, 
who astoundedly read the following: 

“Will you stop when I tell you to? People come 
here to listen to my music, not to your horrible 
noise.” 

*** 
Teacher—Why are you late Tommy? 
Tommy—Because the bell rang before I got here. 
OK 


IT GOT MIXED 


In small newspaper offices in remote country 
places, where the “copy” goes direct from the 
editor to the compositor without the formality of 
“licking into shape,” the need of a proofreader is 
often felt. For example, in a certain provincial 
office, a short time ago, the printer, in “making up” 
the paper got the galleys mixed. 

The first part of the obituary of a townsman had 
been dumped into the forms, and the next handful 
of type came from a galley in which was a descrip- 
tion of a fire. The country folk were much startled 
when they came to the paragraph which read thus: 

“The pall-bearers lowered the body to the grave. 
It was consigned to the flames. There were few if 
any regrets, for the old wreck had been an eyesore 
to the town for years. Of course, there was in- 
dividual loss, but that was fully covered by in- 
surance.” 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS FEDERATION 
Holds 29th Annual Convention 
at Chicago 


r [‘c 29th annual convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation, was held 
at the Hotel Sherman, in Chicago, Decem- 

ber 28 to 30, 1926. All previous attendance records 

were broken, with a registration of nearly 800 

members. The attendance reflected the excellent 

work of the president, Willard J. Wheeler, of 

Birmingham, Ala., who announced a year ago at 

the meeting in Cincinnati, that he would make an 

effort to get out a larger attendance at this meeting 
than ever before. 


The appointment of regional chairmen to cooper- 
ate with him in giving publicity to the convention 
proved very successful, and resulted in drawing a 
great many teachers and schoolmen to this con- 
vention who had never before attended any of the 
meetings. Much credit must be given to Mr. 
Wheeler and those associated with him for the 
large attendance, the excellent program and the 
unusual success of the convention. 


General Federation meetings were held each day. 
The principal speakers at these meetings included 
the Hon. William E. Dever, the Mayor of Chicago, 
who delivered the address of welcome; H. E. V. 
Porter, Jamestown Business College, Jamestown, 
N. Y., who responded to the Mayor's address; 
Frank Comerford, whose topic was “Dangerous 
Days Ahead”; Roscoe Gilmore Stott, whose sub- 
ject was “A Man Size Job”, and William Rainey 
Bennett, who spoke about “The Man Who Can.” 


At the meeting on Wednesday, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: L. G. 
Dake, Soldan High School, St. Louis, President; 
E. H. Norman, Baltimore Business College, Balti- 
more, First Vice-President; Alice V. Wylie, Office 
Training School, Memphis, Tenn., Second Vice- 
President; J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Ky., Secretary; and C. 
A. Faust, Chicago, Ill., Treasurer. 


In addition to the General Federation Meetings, 
separate meetings were held by the Public Schools 
and Private Schools Departments and the following 
round tables: Penmanship, Shorthand, Business 
and College Instructors. With but few changes the 
programs as officially announced’ were carried out. 
It was undoubtedly the concensus of opinion that 
the programs in these various meetings were better 
than usual; more interest was displayed in the 
round-table discussions where everyone had an 
opportunity to participate and where teachers 
aed feel that they get the most valuable in- 
ormation. 


The officers of these sections, without exception, 
deserve the thanks of the members for their untiring 
efforts in preparing programs and in conducting 
the meetings in such a way as to avoid confliction 
with other meetings and to please those teachers 








who come to these meetings not so much with the 
idea of being entertained, but with the idea of 
getting information which will prove useful in the 
class-room. 


Following are the names of the officers elected 
by the various sections for the ensuing year: 


Public School Department — B. B. Beal, Hib- 
bing, Minn., High School, President; D. F. Parker, 
South Side High School, Ft. Wayne, Vice-President; 
Regina E. Groves, Vocational School, Madison, 
Wis., Secretary. 


Private Schools Department — Paul Moser, 
Moser Shorthand School, Chicago, President; S. J. 
Shook, Topeka Business College, Topeka, Kansas, 
Vice-President; Ione C. Duffy, Van Sant School of 
Business, Omaha, Secretary. 


Penmanship Round Table — John S. Griffith, 
Englewood Business College, Chicago, President; 
M. E. Tennis, Illinois Business College, Chicago, 
Secretary. 


College Instructors Round Table—H. D. 
Proffit, Penn School of Commerce, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
President (re-elected); Paul A. Carlson, State 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wis., Vice-President: 
Catherine F. Nulty, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vt., Secretary (reelected). 


Business Round Table— A. L. Allyn, Bliss 
Business College, Columbus, Ohio, President; L. M. 
Hazen, Shaw High School, East Cleveland, Ohio, 
Vice-President; Mrs. Gertrude De Armond, Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Ala., Secretary. 


Shorthand Round Table — H. E. Aseltine, West 
Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohio, President; 
N. B. Curtiss, Shenandoah, Iowa, High School, 
Vice-President; Minnie Vavra, Cleveland High 
School, St. Louis, Secretary. 


In addition to the business meetings the usual 
social events were carried out. An opportunity 
was provided for the members to get acquainted 
with each other at the reception and dance on 
Tuesday evening. The convention closed with a 
banquet and dance on Thursday evening with over 
500 members present. It is reported that this is the 
largest number who ever remained for the banquet, 
which always brings the convention to a close. 
Captain Norman Allan Imrie was the principal 
speaker at the banquet. He spoke on the oft- 
discussed subject “The Morning After”. M. H. 
Lockyear of Lockyear’s Business College, Evans- 
ville, also recited a few of the poems which so many 
of the members look forward to hearing him recite 
at these conventions, and which never disappoint 
the listeners. 


Kansas City, Missouri, was selected as the 
meeting place for 1927. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 


No. .. 


Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 


Third and Vine Streets 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted an honest, sincere, and conscientious 
field man to represent a high-class commercial 
school. Good opportunity for right man. State 
full qualifications in first letter. Address, No. 692. 





Leading Pacific Coast business college wants 
field man capable of presen higher courses 
to students of college age. ust be real go- 
getter. Give age, education, experience and 
salary expected. Address, No. 693. 


Wanted an experienced school man, who can 
handle any department of the school but has 
specialized in accounting and ement, Or 
is willing to make an investment with the privi- 
lege of buying entire school at a later date. Ref- 
erences are im: t. Give full information in 
first letter. Address, No. 694. 





Wanted a live field man for a school located 
outside of Chicago. Give full information in 
segues Age qualifications in first letter. Address, 

0. a 





Live wire field men. This is a good poggetiee 

if you are big enou; to handle it. e want 

men who will stay with us, and we are willing to 

pay for the work you do. Must be experienced. 
dress, No. 6%. 





Old established business college located in the 
Middle West desires the services of a good field 
representative. Good proposition to the man 
who can produce. Address, No. 705. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


All or part interest in a school located in West 
Virginia, enrolling approximately one hundred 
students each year. Address, No. 697. 





The Colorado Business College room is for 
rent and equipment for sale. Boulder is a college 
town and this school offers good future to com- 

tent manager. Rent reasonable and equipment 

or a fraction of its cost. Full particulars fur- 
nished by Isaac T. Earl, Boulder, Colorado. 


Secretarial school in large and fast growing 
em ae territory in San Diego County, Cal- 
if 3; established eight years, well advertised 
and well known; little competition. This is an 
opportunity for an efficient school man or wom- 
an. Address, No. 706. 





established eighteen 
sell on onay payments. and give im- 
mediate possession for value of a. Fine 
opportuni: No Accom- 


ae two. . 
ots 100." Low rent. A bargain. Address, 
oO. . . 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced business school man 
desires position as manager or teacher. Familiar 
with leading commercial texts. 


Good penman 
and a. Would buy a good school. Ad- 
, No. b 





Qualified school man who has taught all com- 
mercial subjects, including Commercial Law 
Business Administration and Accounting, and 
has had experience selling, is interested to either 
lease, buy an interest or all, or take e of a 

wing school at an early date. The tral 


tates are preferred. Address, No. 699. 





Position wanted by commercial teacher with 
pe experience in both private and public 
. Can teach any business subject. Ad- 

dress, No. 700. 





A competent lady commercial teacher of expe- 
rience desires a position with a good commercial 
school. Can teach Bookkeeping, Gr or Pit- 
man Shorthand and allied com subjects. 
Address, No. 701. 





An eng omed private school manager, teacher, 
and solicitor (employed) would like to communi- 
cate with a school owner who is looking for a 
d dable executive. If you have a place for a 
$ a@ year man, it might be to our mutual 
advantage to answer this. Address, No. 702. 





Position wanted as manager or teacher by a 
business college man of much ex lence. Can 
teach all commercial 7 and am an expert 
penman. Address, No. 709. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


An experienced school man wishes to i a 
ood business college. Will trade good river 
arm or city residence and pay difference in cash. 
=. a information in t letter. Address, 
io. ; 





Wanted to buy a food. live business college in 
Wisconsin, in city of 25,000. Address, No. 704. 





Who wants to sell shares, one-half interest, or 
entire school to a man of middle age with A. B. 
and B. C. S. degrees. Experien in business 
college and high school work. Have owned a 
business college and can teach all commercial 
branches including higher accounting. Desire a 
position in business college, high school or 
college. Address, No. 708. 





For sale, complete business 
oyptomnent for one hundred students. 
beral discount for quick sale. 
E. D. Raht, 501_Pr ent Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 














1926 PUBLICATIONS 


SCHOOL USE IN 1927 
nan? 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by McKinsey. Re- 


vised edition. Offering an approach to the subject through a 
study of the Balance Sheet and Statement of Profit and Loss, and providing 
a straight line development of fundamental principles. The arrangement 
of the texts and practice material is such that it can be used in courses 
ranging from one to three years in length on either a single or double period 
basis. Ideally adapted to teaching by the class recitation method. First 
edition published in 1919. Now used more extensively than all other book- 
keeping texts combined which offer a Balance Sheet method of approach. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rubert. Revised 


edition. Offering an abridged text for one semester’s work and 
a complete text for a year’s work. The abridged text, contains nineteen 
chapters, covering the fundamental operations, fractions, percentage and 
interest. The complete text covers these same subjects and in addition 
contains fifteen chapters devoted to (a) problems of the business man, and 
(b) problems of the individual. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING by Rowse and Fish. 
The aim of this book is to deal with the principles of advertising 


im a concrete manner. It seeks to give instruction in analyzing selling 
points, in writing headlines and y matter, and in methods of typo- 
graphical displays. The treatment throughout aims to be direct and 
practical by giving illustrations and material which will enable the student 
to see the principles at work and to apply them himself. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS by ZuTavern. Intended 
for use in all schools that offer a course in elementary business 
training. Practically all elementary business training texts in the past 
have prepared the student only for service involving work of a purely clerical 
nature. Boys and girls in the junior high schools are being taught to run 
errands, answer the telephone, wrap packages, etc. This book is written 
from the viewpoint that some business preparation of a fundamental and 
educational nature will be of greater value to these boys and girls. 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING By Sherwood. Provides in- 


struction covering the fundamental principles of income tax- 
ation and teaches the pupil how to apply the law to the preparation of 
returns and the computation of taxes for individuals, partnerships and 
corporations. This book was written to supply the demand for suitable 
text material to be used as the basis of instruction in Income Tax Account- 
ing and Procedure in preparing returns. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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